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as among the whites, than can easily be found in any Northern com- 
munity. But what a grave qualification of the democratic principle 
is that which is indicated by the words as among the whites I Here 
lurks the whole deadly poison of caste and aristocracy, fatal to the 
real brotherhood of men, fatal to democracy, fatal, as we have lately 
so clearly seen from the monstrous utterances and the shameful and 
desperate endeavors of the slave-owning Rebels, when they had once 
grown confident and full-fed, to the life of all forms of free institutions. 
It was the felicity of Mr. Lincoln's life that he grew up free of this 
influence. The lot of Mr. Johnson has been less happy. But now all 
things in this country have become new ; slavery has gone down under 
the weight of blows which the President himself has vigorously helped 
to give ; this ugly enemy has been discovered and expelled, and there 
is nothing among us henceforth to check the free scope of popular 
ideas. If the instincts and life-long beliefs of the President fail now to 
extend themselves so as to cover the case of black men as well as white 
men, we have misjudged his character and have misread these Speeches. 



2. — Speeches of John Bright, M. P., on the American Question. 
With an Introduction by Fbank Moobe. Boston : Little, Brown, 
and Company. 1865. 

The event of the war in this country has set Mr. Bright in a 
position more enviable than that of any other statesman in England. 
He has had no part or lot in any of those unfriendly acts which have 
come upon this country, in her great need, with such a chilling influ- 
ence. He has never, like Mr. Gladstone, been deluded by the tempora- 
ry, phenomenal successes of the Southern Rebels into the entertaining 
or the utterance of a belief in their success ; nor has he ever, like Earl 
Russell, failed to discern the true nature of the effort made on either 
side in the recent contest. Never once has he doubted our cause, or 
hesitated to go out to meet and succor us, alike in victory and disaster, 
with the sympathy of a passionate and manly heart. More than this, 
with a sagacity worthy of the best statesmanship, he has discerned and 
made manifest to the world the links that bound the glory and the in- 
terests of England to the cause for which we fought. Long before the 
war began, he warned his countrymen that the prosperity of England 
was unstable so long as it rested upon the production of cotton by slave 
labor, and urged them to see to it in season that the field of cotton cul- 
tivation was widened. In 1847, in the House of Commons, he moved 
the appointment of a commission to inquire into the whole question of 
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the cultivation of cotton in India, and in his speech on that occasion 
said : — 

" We ought not to forget that the whole of the cotton grown in America 
is produced by slave labor ; and this, I think, all will admit, — that, no mat- 
ter as to the period in which slavery may have existed, abolished it will ulti- 
mately be, either by peaceable means or by violent means. Whether it 
comes to an end by peaceable means or otherwise, there will in all probabil- 
ity be an interruption to the production of cotton, and the calamity which 
must in consequence fall upon a part of the American Union will be felt 
throughout the manufacturing districts of this country." 

Again, in 1850, in making a similar motion, Mr. Bright said: — 

" Whilst the production of cotton in the United States results from slave 
labor, whether we approve of any particular mode of abolishing slavery in 
any country or not, we are all convinced that it will be impossible in any 
country, and most of all in America, to keep between two and three millions 
of the population permanently in a state of bondage. By whatever means 
that system is to be abolished, whether by insurrection — which I would de- 
plore — or by some great measure of justice from the government, one thing 
is certain, that the production of cotton must be interfered with for a consid- 
erable time after such an event has taken place ; and it may happen that the 
greatest measure of freedom that has ever been conceded may be a measure 
the consequence of which will inflict mischief upon the greatest industrial pur- 
suit that engages the labor of the operative population of this country." 

In December, 1862, Mr. Bright, at Birmingham, with honest pride 
recalled these statements to the memory of the English people. They 
were the prophetic utterances of a statesman whose genius took hold 
upon eternal laws, who felt and responded to the movement of that 
main current in human affairs which sweeps onward towards the eleva- 
tion of all men ; it could not be that any prosperity should be perma- 
nent which was founded on the oppression of millions of the human 
race. 

The day which Mr. Bright foresaw came at last. England had 
slighted his admonitions, and her chief manufacturing interest was pros- 
trated ; " the rains descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew 
and beat upon that house, and it fell." " Nearly five hundred thousand 
persons — men, women, and children — at this moment," said Mr. 
Bright, in December, 1862, "are saved from the utmost extremes of 
famine, not a few of them from death, by the contributions which they 
are receiving from all parts of the country." The shock was felt with 
especial severity by Mr. Bright himself; his business was that of a 
spinner and manufacturer of cotton ; and no less than 6ix mills, as he 
publicly stated, belonging to the firm of which he was a member, were 
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compelled to stop. " Much the largest portion," he says, " of anything 
I have in the world depends upon it " (the cotton interest). 

Well, the leading men in England fancied that the slaveholders 
would succeed in their Rebellion, and made haste to prepare the way 
before them. They were appalled at the prospect of a short supply of 
cotton ; and seeing no way to a speedy supply of it save in the speedy 
success of the Rebels, they straightway forgot the awful crime in which 
these people were engaged, and began to pray and labor for the success 
of this effort to establish a nation upon the rotten stubble of slavery. 

Not so with Mr. Bright. 

" I have been asked," he said, in that noble speech at Birmingham above 
referred to, " twenty, fifty times during the last twelve months, ' Why can't 
you tell us something in this time of our great need ? ' ' Well,' I reply, ' I told 
you something when telling was of use ; all I can say now is this, or nearly 
all, that a hundred years of crime against the negro in America, and a hun- 
dred years of crime against the docile natives of our Indian empire, are not 
to be washed away by the penitence and the suffering of an hour.'" 

But he did say more than this : he told the English people that sla- 
very must die by the war ; that now, as always, it was for their interest 
that it should die ; that the supply of cotton always had been and al- 
ways would be insufficient, so long as it depended upon slave labor ; 
there was land enough ; the demand for cotton and the profit upon it 
were enormous ; it was the laborers that were wanting ; the natural in- 
crease of the blacks was insufficient ; white labor turned aside from the 
South, and the blacks could not be imported into America from abroad. 
Of course it would not do to establish the Rebel government, and then 
allow the unfettered importation of negroes from Africa. The English 
people must, then, desire and strive to set the cotton interest upon that 
rock of free labor which nothing could shake. In that event " the 
whole of the country [America] will be open to the enterprise and to 
the industry of all." " In ten years there will be a rapid increase in 
the growth of cotton ; and not only will its growth be rapid, but its per- 
manent increase will be secure." 

He reminded the workingmen that, in fifteen years past, two and a 
half millions of their countrymen had found a home in the United 
States, and that this was the country where " there has been an open 
door for every man, and millions have entered into it and have found 
rest." With most moving eloquence he called his country and man- 
kind to witness that the sole object of " this accursed insurrection " 
was the perpetuation of " that most odious and most intolerable offence 
against man and against Heaven, the slavery of the South"; and, on the 
other hand, he called them to witness that the United States "affords 
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the remarkable example — offered for the first time in the history of 
the world — of a great government coming forward as the organized 
defender of law, freedom, and equality." And finally, with a reverent 
submission of the event to the Almighty, "in whose hands are alike the 
breath of man and the life of states," he added, " But I implore of 
Him, and I beseech this House, that my country may lift nor hand nor 
voice in aid of the most stupendous act of guilt that history has recorded 
in the annals of mankind." 

These noble words have already found their way throughout our 
country, and have called forth the homage of every loyal heart ; they 
will continue, so long as this nation lives, to be read with a glow of ad- 
miration and gratitude. And, indeed, it is no mean reward, even for 
the noble labors of Mr. Bright, that he should live forever in the grate- 
ful memory of a vast, intelligent people, whose cause and whose govern- 
ment he loves. 

The Speeches and " Extracts from Speeches " printed in this volume 
were delivered at various dates from August 1, 1861, to March 23, 
1865. They purport, we believe, to be all Mr. Bright's speeches upon 
the " American Question." One is surprised, at first, that there are not 
more of them, while he considers how. powerful an influence Mr. Bright 
has seemed to exert throughout the war. But the virtue that goes out 
from a champion of the people is silent and continuous, not adequately 
to be measured by the number of words that he utters, — an influence 
which upholds and cheers alike while he speaks and while he is still. 

Mr. Bright's eloquence consists mainly in the expression of generous 
sentiments with the directness, plainness, and energy of one who feels 
them deeply. There is no set effort to adorn his simple and solid 
speech by means of literary or historical allusion, or to heighten the 
■effect of it by the coloring or special ornaments of rhetoric. Mr. 
Bright's nature is a fervid one, but it finds its true expression in action 
or in words which go straight to their mark and " drive at practice." 

It was a happy thought to collect and print these speeches here. It 
would be ungracious to complain that we have them in so beautiful a 
form ; and yet there is room for regret that the speeches of Mr. Bright 
should not have been offered in a shape that should make them more 
generally accessible to that great mass of the people for whose eleva- 
tion he so ardently labors. 

The editor's introductory memoir is too short. 



